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ABSTRACT . 

A Study of ftudents\ preferred learning styles at 
^Sinclair Comaijriity College utilized t4ie Learning Styles Inventory 
(LSI), 'which provides 100 discriainat ions within tlje following 
categories: Conditions, reflecting concern for learning situation 
dynamics; Content, indicating lajor areas of interest; ^Hode^ showing 
the general modality through which learning is preferred; and 
Expectation^ indicating the level of performance antTicipaM^. ?alid 
student responses numbered .9,68. Of this group the average student age 
was 28, with approximately 60% under 24 years,' and half were 
classified as evening students. Younger student? showed greater,- 
preference for Ifoth peer find teacher affiliation in the learning 
environment, inanimate (working with objects) content, iconic 
(pictorial) and direct experience modes, and overwhelmingly rei^ected 
r'^ading ^s an^^ducational technigue. ^Ider students preferred a 
structured environment stressing organization, detailed instructions 
and competition, qualitative (verbal) content, and listening and 
reading modes. The student population as a whole rejected nume^^ic 
content or .qualitative ideas. 'The disparity indicated in^he 
preferred learning styles of older and younger students suggests a 
need for new instructional strategies aimed at the younger 
generation. (LH) " . 
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THE NEW GENERATION GAP; 
^INVOLVEMENT VS. INSTANT INFORMATION 

Walter E. Hunter and Louisfe S. McCants 



While community college educators have focused increasing attention 
on maintenance activities, the students attending' these colleges have 
apparently undergone several subtle shifts. Young students of traditional} 
college age can nq longer be classified as typical. Rather, the influx 
of adults seeking upwardymobil ity or personal enri^m^t has markedly 
changed the overall conmunity college learning environment. Mature 
students, holding serious purposes and specific educational goals, are- 
warmly welcinned by both teachers and adminisVators. 

Although usually attending classes p4/t-time, late afternoons^or 
^veningj^, these students continue to hold the traditional values 
reading, writing, and active-participation. And cormunity college 
teachers, responding positively to this population frequently request » 
evening and Saturday time-slots in order to enjoy classes predominately 
composed of students over 24 years of age. This attention, however, 
may result in overlooking the students of traditional college ^ge, 
who are products of a technological society ancLmay thus differ with 
respect to Vearning conditions, mode, content, and expectation. 

Indeed, it is^ possible that younger students differ dralroatical ly 
from the more traditional students on the basls^of educational per- 
ceptions, social relationships, and preferred learViing styles, ftore 
important, educational strategies devised to respond to their ^ireferences . 
may well differ from the major portion of teaching methodologies. The 
complex progress of a technological age has developed a new generation 
that prefers icenlcs to books, rejects authojM^ty figures while delaying 
. independence, ^eals comfortably with 1nan1matls>4rtd holds high grade 
expectations. 

' In* fact, evidence is mounting that non-cognitive indicators may 
point to success or failure within a specific teaching-learning situation. ' 
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Preferences, affil lations, and expectations may pro\^ to be powerful 
predictors of success or failure in that these non-cogni ti ve indicators 
may define the intimacy with which an individual can relate to any specific 
learning |ctivity* or rrode. ' [ ^ 

Eduaators frequently note that what really makes the difference 
IS not "what isrdone" but "how it is done". Tnus, it is possible that 
preferred styles of instruction may match err mismatch wi th' preferred 
styljCS of learning. For most learners and their instructors, the ^ 
extent of \any mrsmatc^ between styles is pfobably undetected an(^ thus 
not -counteracted in any practical w^. But differentiation of style 
by age reveals' that younger college students hold preferences, af f i >i ations ^ 
and expectations that have until recently been unsuspected and may fnr 
Some time remain unwelcome, 
/w Marshall McLuhan recently went beyond his earlier report, "The 
Medium ts thye Message," when he stated: 

"Television has peculiar dimensions that are ignored.,.. 
For the first time in Z,400 years, since the beginnihg % 
of the alphabet, people are going back to theV primitive 
third worlb. Because TV is post-alphabet, post-1 i terUe , 
the TV generation had no contact with its own parents! 
or the prei/ious world from which the parents came... \ ^ 
the parents had not come out of the 19th century literacy 
and the kids were plunged into post-Zi teracy . That isia 
big generation gap.' It never happened before in the \ 
hist^y of man because we never had electronic technolo^gy 
before" (Hickey, 1977 , p 7B).. * \ 
By virtue of its accepted philosophy, the community college \ * 
IS committed to serve the needs of all components of i ts, popul ation , 
as outlined in these generally aC(^epted principles: ' \ 
1. A democratic society cannot exist wholesomely witK- \ 
out well -educated citizenry. ' 

' 2. Eyery effort must be expended to help each person ^ 
make the most of his abilities. 

3. The con[i7iunity college is designed to fielp the 
whole population (Thornton ,^ 1 956, p.^ 34). 

.The research in, preferred learning styles indicated that acceptance 

of this philosophy constitutes an obligation to serve at I'east three i ^ 

intersecting ^ub-.groups in the populatTon; the new students, defined 

^ ^ ) ^ ' • 

* . -I- . ' 
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by Cross (1971) with sympathy and sensitivity; tne young students* 

who may form an intersecting 'sub-set witK the "new" students; and *the 

mature students, who ^f*e coramitted to the values (including literary) 

e^pous^q by the former generation. 

Education has never existed independently of its envirdnment, 

but the' pressures placed on today's pracjti tioners are uniquely intensified 

becausefbf technalogy.~ Students unde/ 24 years of age have lived their 

.entire ]ives in a world that does little to develop patience on the 

'^Yt of, the recipient. Systems of information, centuries in the making, 

have be^n displaced with the speed of lightT Acceptance^ of instantaneous 

s » 

replays and pattern recogni tion. 1 eaves little room^for the patience 
and perseverance necessary to devalop literary awareness orjogic or . 
even basic skills in reading and arvthm^tic'. Younger students are respond- 
ing to the world in which they have, been brought up by*accepting its 
valwes— perfunctory recogni'tion of authority figured, 1 imi ted .invol vemertt, 
iconics, inanimates, and instant information retifi eval --al though not ^ 
necessarily retaining for any length of time'any of these. 

. To assume that all community ^ol lege students prefer to learn 
in the same manner is unwise. Rather, one might better assume that adult 
students, recent high school graduates, and "new students" represent 
intersecting sub-sets. The primary purpose of the study described in this 
paper was to examine the preferred learning styles of student'^ attending 
a typical comprehensive community college. A secon(^ purpose was to 
consider the impact of preferred style on educational delivery systeirs. 

This study focused on two dii^inct student sub-groups--younger \ 
students and adult students. Younger students were defined as recent^ 
high school graduates who were attending college for the first time, 
were less tharv 24 years old, and were .enrolled /n all college programs.' 
Thus,, tjiey included some culturally and/or educationally disadvantaged 
students. Adult students were defined as persons who were over 24 
years''oltf ^(with a mean age of 34), were typically part-timers, an^ w^re 
enrolled in all college programs. Some wer^eturning to cojjege, 
some were first-time college students, and some were culturally 6r 
'educatiorTally disadvantaged. ' « 




METHODOLOGY 

The study of students' preferred learning styles at Sinclair 
Conmumty College, Dayton, OMo,»was an outgrowth of a staff development 
project that^was ^enexated by a' grass roots attempt by teachers to 
delineate factors associatecTwi th student learning. The instrument 
used was the Learr?1ng Styles Inventory, d'eveloped in 1973 by Albert A. 
Canfield and J. .Clayton Lafferty. The L^S.l! utilizes a forjnat of 25 
items, each containing four response options that arre^ ranked in terms 
of subjective preference. The L.S.I, provides 100 dis^iminations 
within four categories, ent.itled Conditions, Content, Mode, and 
^pectation. ^ 

I. CONDITIONS: These rveflect concerns for the dynamics of the 

learning situation. , 

Peer: Working in student teams; relations with other 
students; having student friends, and so on. 

Organization: Course work logically and clearly organized; 
meaningful assignments and sequerK? of activities. 

Goal Setting: Setting one'syjwn objectives; using feedback . 
to modify goals or procedures; making one's own decisions on 
objectives. , ^ 

Competition: Desiring comparison with Others; needing to ■ 
know how one is doing in reliftion to others. 

Instructor: Knowing the instructor perkonaLly, having a mutual 
understanding; liking one another. . 



understanding; liking one another. . 

.Detail: Specific information on assignments, r^uirements, 
rules, and so on. , * y 

Independence: Working flone and i ndependenlHy ; determining 
one's own plan; doing things for oneself.. 

Authority: Desiring classroom discipline and maintenance of 
. order; having informed and knowledgeable instructors^ 

11. 'CONTENT: MajOr areas of Interest. 

^Numeric: Working with numbers and logic; computing; solving 
mathematical problems, and so on.* 

. Qualitative: Working wifh words or language; .writing, editing, 
tdTking. 

•Inanimate:. Working with thfngs; building, repairing, designing 
operating. ^ ' , 
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People:' Working with people; interviewing, counselling, sen- 
ding, helping. 

III. MODE: .General modality through which learning is preferred. \ 

bisteningNsiJearing information; lectures, tapes, st)eeches, 
and so on. 

Reading: Examining the written word; readfng texts, pamphlets, 
and so on. ^ 

Iconic: Viewing illus\ratiotis, movies, slides', pictures, graphs, 
and so on. 

Direct Experience: Handling or performing; shop, laboratory, 
field trips, practice exercise's, and so on. 

IV. EXPECTATION: .The level of perforntence anticipated!*" 

Outstand>flng or'superior level. 

Above average or good level. » * ^ 

Average or satisfactory level. 

Below average or unsatisfactory level. 

Score: The students* relative prediction of anticipated level 
of performance. 

J^andom selection of student respondents was effected by randomly 
choosing SO^eachers from the Sinclair faculty and asking thes« teachers 
to select two sections of students for participation in the project. 
This method afforded broad representations by age, program of study, 
and expectations. Mor# than 1,200 itudents participated; incomplete . 
and duplicate responses on some inventories reduced the total number of 
complete and valid responses to 968. ' 

The average student 'age was 28, witjh approximately 60% (679) 
under 24 years old and some 40% (389), 24 years or older. Half the 
students were classified as evening students. Some 40% were in business- 
related courses, 30% in health professions, 6% in engineering, and 24% 
in liberal arts. 

Inventories wefre administered during the first week of the Quarter; 
and information was returned during the third week. This allowed eight 
remaining wee1<s for the recognition of learning, preferences in the 
development of teaching strategies.. .One of the unexpected beneficial 
side effects of the experiment was the teacher/student interaction 
afforcjed by the discussion of the individual scores. Thus the inventory. 
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■ > ■ • ' • ■ • ^, ' • ■ . ' : 

knowrt have objective validity, was fcwnd to pass the test of s\6jective 

* vi^lidity, as student after student confirmed with ^is instructor the 
significance of his scores in 'relation to the population norms. 

. ' , FINDINGS 

Mean§, standard deviations and t scores *of the 968 respondents 
classi^fied by items are displayed in fables 2, 3, and 4. Comparisons 

* of responses were classified by age: 

Younger students, < 24 years of age (N = 5790 
AdulV4tudents, ^ 24 years of age' (N'= 389) ' ' 

Means of the (Jistributions were found to differ beyond the U level for 
11 of the 16 preference items' on the Cai;ifield Learning Styles Inventory, 
In all instances a score of 5 indicated maximum^reference for a specific 
dimension while a score of 20 indic'fted minimum preference.. ' 

Table 1 illustr'Stes the 1977 normative information "and percentile 
ranks based on Sinclair students. 
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Categories 

Peer Affil1«1on 

Organization Structure 

Goal Setting 

Competition with Others 

Teacher Affil lection 

Detail Structure 

Independency 

Authority of Others 

Numeric . * 

Qualitative 

Jnanimate 

People 

Listening 

Reading • , 

Iconics 

Direct Experience' * 



J TABLE 1 
NORMS FOR LEARNING STYLES INVENTORY 
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Table 2 Jists comparative mean'§*srstandard deviations and t ratiosv.^ 

for the two age groups. * . 

' - ^ • S 

T-ABLE 2 I ' 

^ COMPARISONS OF ADULTS 24 AND OVER WITH , 
OTHE« STUDENTS AT SINCLAIR COMMUNITY COLLEGE liSI-NG 
CANFIELD'S LEARNING STYLES. INVENTORY 

Conditions < 
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Note: *Significant beyond ^% level. 



(Less than 24) 
' N = 579 . 



(24 and oV^er) 
N- = 089 . 



The etght Condition scales, 1 through 4 and 5 thraygh 8, should 
be discussed a§ interrelated categories- in that sl^ents ranked responses 
corresponding to the broad diinensioris of* affiliation, structure, achievement 
and eminence. ^ \^ 

Table 2 indicates striking disparities between young and mature 
students for both peer affilia£ion and prganization structure preference. 
With t ratios of -6.16 and 4.52-, important shifts of young students 
t6war4 peer affi^i'ation and away fVom organization structure are -indicated. 
Similar distributions Tor bot^i age gro^ups are evident with respect to 
goal getting and competition. Other important differences occQrring 
between -students divided by age suggest that mature studetits, compared 
to their younger counterparts, show stronger preferences fofdetail 
structure and weaker prefeYences for instructor affiliation. The 
distributions, Illustrating independence and authority were similar foir 
the two groups. > . , 
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Mature 'stiidents, t|ien, are seep to differ from young students 
on five of the ei^'ht Conxion S(ja!;^? included* in the Learning ' ' 
Styles Ifiventory. , Hature sti^deats'" sKow stronger preferences fOr 



traditipnal dimensions* of strucjhire^--ar9anizatior#and detail. 



The 



young students ^ow somewtia^ strofig^ni'pjrfe fere nee, for' both peer and 
teacher affillrftibn, . _ * • >• ' - 

As for Contenty^'tfe;^ear^iyy^Stj)^ J^hV^rrtory •includes four di^- 
tl^ct cate,gories: nymeric oV^?j«htiXati ve, qualitative, iriaoimate, 
. and people. i)istribution patterns ranking Content preferences show , 
4 . significant* differences between the means .of the two age groups in 
both qualitative and inanimate categories. Younger ^udpnts prefer 
inanimate objects as learning vehicles, &hoosinj this category over 
both numeric and qualitative. ' Both young* ^nd jTiature students liost ' 4 
prefer workitig directly with people. ' Statistics and age comparisons 
for Content preferences, are shown in Table 3i 



^ ' TABLE 3 ,r ' 

COMPARISONS OR ADULTS 24 AND OVER WITH 
OTH^R STUDENTS AT SINCLAjR COMMUNITY COLLEGE USING 
. • CANFIELD'S LEARNlflft SJIL&S mENTORY 



• • 
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student prefef'ences tending toward IrwinixRAte and people dimensions' s^ra 
inconsistent ^n^an era of technology, iince success* in college It 
frequently dependent on a learneV'^ mastjery i)f both the nurteric and 
the qualitative, college teachers hav« a special burden to increase , ^» 
,and balance student preferences in these ar^as through sympathetically 
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structtlred learning experl^fces. ' ^ 

When It coine^ to the\.S.I. nk)d4d1inens students Indicate ' 
eonparable piasfenAces for dlfferin^^ types of Instruction, classified 
a^ listening, reStlng^'^l conies and Street experience. TAtTle 4 lists 
t scores, peans and ^Alard deviations for the four dlipenslons under 

the Modes of Instruction category. - ' • • 

" ' . / . ' ' ^ 

TABLE 4 ^ 
COMPARISONS OF ADULTS 24 AND OVER WITH \ ' 
OTHER STUDENTS AT SINCLAIR COMMUNITY COLLEGE USING 
• CANFIELD'S LEARNir(6 STYLES INVENTORY/ ' 





Modes 








Categories 


" Means - 


^Startllard 
^1 


Mte^etiojl 


^^Jores 


Listening 
Reading ; 
Iconic 

Direct Experience 


11. IZ 10.44 
15.61 14.-23 
'12.61 13.49^ 
. 10.66^ 11. 8i 
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Note: *S1gn1f leant beyond >t level'. 









* X, ^ (Les^ than* 24) x^ (24 and over) ' • ' ^ 

* N • 579 , N = 389 ^ . 

The similar pattern^ 'and significantly different means of the samples! 
as classified by a*ge, are evident *irt Table 4|^Both age groups prefer 
listening as a learning technique.* "^Ttie majOT^ difference reVealed by 
,tfie inventojc^^s that younger students overwhelmingly reject- reading 
as an educational technique. Approxlrnately one hja^f of^ll young s|tud<CTfts 
rank reading at the bottom of the distribution., chooslrVg Scores of - 
^ 16 through 20V the points of maximmn disinterest. * ^ ^ ' 

'On the otiier /handj younger students show a somewha^t stronger / ' 
prefei^nce than the^,older group- far; iconi^, or pictures^ as a method 
-of Mearning.. That thi^ methpd is 1i>referre{l over reading js not a 
surprising ^lectio^ fop a generation/ reared'* in a televised^ technological • 
wtfrld. Rejection of reading appears to vary proportionately with the * 
acceptance of .viewing. , Finally, y(^ji^g^^ students show a preference 
iFor dirll?t experiences. We thus sel^^^t/ia.t younfer ^students tend to 
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reject redding and prefer watcfiing, while accepting listening and 
direct experience as methods of transmitting informations 

•Visual sunn^ries of. the findings ©f the Sinclai^r research project 
are provided *in figures 1 and 2, with significant differences between 
means indicated by asterisks. CCMnpari^ons' shovf that neither group has 
a, very- strong preference for peer affiliation, goal-oriented achievement, 
independence, competition, or authority. *Both age groups s>)ow strong 
•preferences fgr teacher affiliation, elfidence of structure in class 
organization, and. detail,' 

^ Neither group has a pVeference foij numeric content or qualitative 
ideas, preferrir\g inanimate objects to j the other three content categories 
Students prefer listening, reject reading, are neutral toward iconics, 
-and pref^ direct expefi^^e. Current ^edu^jjllbnal s^trategies must* 
deal with these realities if the cornnunity college is to fulfill its 
mission to attend to all type's of student populations. 

In summary mature* studehts are thus seen to differ from young 
students on 11 of^the 16 style dimensions^ Young students show greater 
preference for both pe6r and teacher affiliation (Figure l),iDanimate 
content, and iconfc and direct experience mode (Figure 2). Mature 
students prefer detail and organfz^tion structure and competition 
(Figure 1), qualitative content, and listening and reading mode 
(Figure 2). * . 



DISCUSSION J 

Undoubtei^, the differences in preferences and affiliations noted 
at Sinclahx^re also^presefit Within stgdent populations ^t other 

tons. Perhaps these subtle differences are the unseen, but not 
unfelt, driving force tl^af^'taused Cross to "predict that once we have 
reached our goal of education for. all, we will turn our attention to 
providing education for each." Cross wfent on to caution that^"a 21st 
century goal of maximizing the impact of education on individuals 
is infinitely more compl.ex an4 demanding than'our 20th century goal of 
(HUpvidiRg access for^\l 1 . . .^f^e are going tp Jiave to be more thoughtful 
in the years >>T^d"* (Cross, 1976, p. 1).,,' 




As educators consider the complex task of prjaidlding education 
for e^, they will oeed to give serious corrslderation to both cognitive 
and non-cognitive factors- Individual learners appear to possess 
coping capacities that allow for significant variance in instructional 
style, course content, learning structure, and affiliation. However, 
we believe that dissonance wi_thin the teaching/learning' ititeraction, 
like, electrical resistarKe, lowers the efficiency of learning and eventually 
lowers the probability of student achievement. Certainly if instruction 
is designed to produce learning, educators will need to find ways to 
Improve the match between the way instruction is delivered and the pref- 
e'rences of its clients. U 

Several thousand two-year college teachers are wbrkin^n courses- 
that are essentially individualize;!. Jn 1'976, Hunter Ji Lingle completed 
a status repc^ton individualized instruction in two-year colleges ^ 
located 'wittfin the Testate North Central accreditation region. This , 
report, bised £n responses from more than 1 ,0Q0 practitioners of in- 
dlvfdual^iied i*»struction, cahfimed that most praj;ti tioners of in- 
dividualized'instruction were self-motivated to prpvide education for 
each person enrolled in their -course. It seems likely that the pressure 
to consider individual differences is real and that this pressure 
will have a measurable impact on future instructional systems. 

Certainly college teachers have access to some information about 
their students--usually such cognitive data as grade point averages, 
aptitude test results, high school rank, curriculum patterns, and 
placement tests. Frequently such cognitive information has been dis- 
regarded or misinterpreted or used as an excuse for student failure. 
However, community cillege teachers have frequently modified their eOurses 
«r developed*new counses and new approaches, to* compensate for student - , 
differences in the cognitive realm. Concerned community college - 
.educators usually plaU'Students with Ipwer grades or loiwer "placement 
test results in special courses designed to increase the learners' 
probability of achievement in more, advanced courses. These educators ' 
hive assumed the masj^ry learning posture, taken by Bloom that "Most 
stiidepls (perhaps 0^^-90 percent) can master what we have to t6ax:h 

' . ^ ' ' .-■ 
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them, and ^ is the task of instruction tO find the means' which will 
enable our %tjglents to master t^Te subject under consideration" (1968, 

p. 1). 

Bloom's contention that most students caii master what^we hav^ to 
teach is based o« two premises. The first premise is, of course, * 
that educators will determine what is meant by mastery of the subject. 
And the second premise follows that educators will determine wa'ys tp 
provide instruction that will increase the probability of student mastery 
oflkthe desired outcomes.' Finding ways to provide meaningful instruction 
must include giving attention to both cognitive and non-cognitive factors 
Most previous attempts to provide' instruction resulting in mastery 
' of subject matter leaned heavily on cognitive information, course 
- e(itry levels, course content, and mode of instruction. Future attempts^ 

V to provide mastery instruction will need to consider also such non- 
cognitive factors* as pre/erences, perceptions, and affiliations. 
Failure to include these types of non-cognitjve factors willjower 
"^he probability of providing meaningful' learning ex{)eriences for a 
sizable portion, of the student population now attending colleges and 
umversi tiefs. 

• • ' '* 

Hbwever", attention to fion-cogniti ve factors related to preferences , 

and affiliations wiH need to be approached with carg^^; Information 

from t^e Sinclair research ^ndicates-that students within the 

dge» groups differ with respect^ to 1) of 16 litems on the L.S.L ^k)re ' 

' important, an exalninatipn of the *llistri bution on any measured L.S.I. . 

item indtcates^a full range of 'di fference^ about the sample means. 

Th4»se distributions relate directly, to individual d1ffe<*6nces with 

V .respect^ l^efjerences and-'affiljatlon. ^Thtjs, by the vl^y de/inltion 
^l^these .cli's trf but ions » some learners' differ from tjje^ item means -by 

more than one -standard deviation, arid such differences suggest that 
a sizable, proportion of the studerfts enrolled in college courses may 
* find any onfe ins-tructional method dissonant wi^h an identified preferen<;e 
or affil1d4ibn nei^d. Studeats'can and do accoimibdate to Sizable differ- 
ences In instructional method. « H<5wever, large -differences will result 
in' less protyffbilt'ty of achievement. i ^ 



The optimistic expectations surrounding the conmunity colleges 

a decade ago reflected America's comm'i tment, to iequal opportunity in 

education. ^This egalitarian approach, admitting to higher education^ 

non-traditior^al students with'widely varying expectations, h^s * generated ' 

some searching questions regarding wusurements 0^ achievement and 

delivery of instruction. When Brun^R rev.iewing the progres^^ of education 

during the sixties, noted that: * 4^ * , - ' ' 

"By 1970,' the concern w^s no lomger to change ^chbols from 
* within by curriculum, but to refit 'them altogether to' the 
peeds of society to ,'cjh^frfge them as institutions.^ 'It is " 
na Ipnger refornH)ut revolutTprf that Jras cbflfe to'challenge 
us.^ And it is l)'ot so plain Whji'fe 15 the role of 'the acatjemic 
in such an entenpr^sf. . ^.Andin .niy view, through my per-" 

. spective, th^.-issues would vhave. to do With hoV one ^^ves ^ 
, ^ackr^ initiative and a s^nse pf po^enpy< hpw one activates 
to tempt, ohe W wantjfo learn "agai n. . .'cufrifiul urn pot as ^ , 

/ a subjecll but as an approach to li&irning ago usina knowledge'' 

, -'- ..{WT, p. 2k)). «, / V . V "i-.; - 

. \f twoVjJ*r cdU^jes* remain didic'atld tg^egai i^arian principles anfl 
mastery' feafn in g., the^ will ne^d"to-^dil|fess the r9t,ogni2ed p^oblei]^ of . . 
mismatched non^togni^iv^ fac^oi^j. ^Such'r^cognition mult result in.' 
significant phanges in the w«y subject *i?iatter instruction H pl.^rxned 
and de,Viver6d.. One *res>ponsLe\to. tlfe*?l>^enge of providing educatijjpor 
^ach will undoubteiJTy ifocy|' on cjomj^etefYicy-^based. ^ducatiion, and thfs may , 
we|Tl^ represent, a -'first ^ep towaVa the^nery le^arning mod§T prpposetj 
Bloom. Tf) m^kfe mastery 1 earn ing'a^ reality .'however, mu]^ple *pa,th *^ 

-^instruction must al-jo developed' wUfi'.fbJ T recogaltion of .ttte'\earrters' 

Jde-ntified cognitive and, non^cogmti ve factors' , ' 

• Educational ^psjf^chologists and educators' know/»a great deal ^pbput 
'learning. 'For txaippfe^ '^h^y know .that students. are l^ik'ely to leaH ♦ 
when they are/ready'to ljj#^av ^l:v^.tffey .^aftt'j^^^^ le^rH^^w^rv they know 
what they'art gojn^ to 1*a/li, .^i^heW 'tttey/are i«yol ve^* in-th^ Jearriing.. 

*proces§, and When the cons£(juences of; lerfrni'rtg* are favcyrabl^. Iti Qlher 
words, educators are' convinced thact -students/ Will^ptsObablj^ l-eann 
,if they are ready,' mot iv^t^ed, directed., p^r.tjcipatcfry/and r^feinforeed. 
Each of these learning ^eslsential s ^^^rries^th it. a -cognitive and non*- , 
cognitive considereition'. For e/ample, jeadljiess ImfJlies cognitive factors 



of skil^and knowledge^ readiness as weW a^ ^tTtitudinal readiness^ ^ 
(Mager, 1972). -Motivation is primarily non-cognitive and internalized 
so that the individual is able to make sens^ of what and how ^learning 
is to proceed^ -^irectivi ty includes both cognitive and affectivf * 
dfijectives, which must be perceived as reasonable and desirable. 
Sustained^ participation in the learning process re^^ui res 'comfort with 
^Utode, content, structure and affiliations. 'Finally; reinforcement 
implies consequences of learning- that are favorable to the learper 
so as to increase the probabijit^ of perseverance. 

Th^ hidden ^obstacle "imbedded in the new generation ^ap is two-fold: 
adminTstrator^ are deeply involved in survival-maintenaifce activities* 
such as effrciency, collective negotiations, political pressures, 
energy /Considerations, part-time faculty, and ,so on. And faculty are' 
equa.lly'invo^v^d -with practices directed toward '^Ke o]der student 
whose traditionaj values are simitar to their own; The??Hwo factors 
tend to divert the attention of both administration and faculty from 
t'he recognitton of the new generation jgap anyd^ the motivati-on to develop 
the new instructional" strategies needed for these younger students-, — 

This researctr identifies a new generation gap as well as wide 
variability in' non-cogpUive factors within populations of post- 
secondary students. Whatever the reason for these differences, p^^sent 
conditions demand that cormiinity col lege, educators take; the lead in the 
instructionarrevolution. |he age of^books is over The age of technology 
and individualism is here. 'Failure, to resptJftd to the challenge of prbr'. ' 
*viding TOaningful instruc1;ij[|n for each will undoubtedly incre^ase the' ^ , 
probability that some other 9rgani2ation ^ilVreplace the community- 
junior college postsecondarjf institution representing all, people. 
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